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The Undertow 
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E all admire a person of marked‘ 


ability and outstanding achieve- 
ment, a person who rises above the com- 
mon level and who carves for himself a 
position of real leadership. We look 
upon such a person with envy or ad- 
miration, but we are likely not to follow 
his example. Too frequently we accept 
the standards of unsuccessful people 
with whom we happen to be associated. 
We want to do a little better than the 
fellow at our elbow does but not neces- 
sarily much better. 

A runner is likely not to make the 
best record of which he is capable unless 
acompetitor is at his heels. A student 
of great ability may be satisfied with 
very ordinary work if it is a little better 
than that done by his dull or unambitious 
classmates. A student with high ideals 
may compromise with his conscience if 
he is in the company of others whose 
ideals are not so high. 

Mediocrity, dullness, lack of vision or 
strongly propelling purpose; these quali- 
ties are unattractive when you look them 
in the face. But they do attract. We 
ate ordinarily unconscious of their draw- 
ing power but it is there. It operates 
like an ever-present undertow, which 
pulls many of the stronger and more 
promising individuals below the surface 
and prevents their winning the success 
for which nature fitted them. It also 
stands in the way of social, civic, and 
moral progress. 

Fortunately, however, there are per- 
sons who cannot be held down by the 
undertow. These are the leaders. There 
is an individual here and there who does 
not go along with the herd. He does not 
let dullards set his standards. He is 
not content to do a little better than 
the person at his side if that person is 
slow or unambitious or insensitive. 
Such an individual decides what he 
can do; fixes his at- 
tention upon distant 
goals, and bends his 
energies toward the 
realization of his 
purposes. He is 
satisfied with noth- 
ing less than the 
best he can do. If 
those about him 
sink to low levels, 
he towers the higher 
above them. If his 
friends are dishonest in their practices, 
he still holds rigidly to his standards of 
honor. The limits of his achievements 
af¢ fixed, not by sluggish or poorly en- 

companions, but by the farthest 
teaches of his own powers. 

These persons are the ones most likely 
to realize their best possibilities. They 
afe the ones who help to set higher 
standards. They improve the life of 
the home. They help the schools to do 

work. They make their communi- 

ties better. They help to lift business 
Practices to higher planes. They are 
the real builders of a better civilization. 
do not boast of their superiority 

they feel it. They are proud with- 
out being haughty; honorable without 
self-righteous and priggish. In 
young men and women who are 

Pace setters rather than slavish follow- 
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8 lies the best hope of individual hap- 
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Trusteeships Debated 


UN Discusses Plans for Controlling “Dependent” Areas of 
World, Including Military Bases Won by U. S. 


HE problem of trusteeships is now 

being thoroughly studied and 
sharply debated by the United Na- 
tions. The harmony of the major 
powers is at stake in the settlement 
of this great issue, and so is the future 
of the 270 million people who now in- 
habit so-called “dependent areas.” 

In the weeks and months ahead, the 
big nations will have to decide many 
important questions concerning the 
trusteeship program. What types of 
areas should be eligible? What role 
should the UN play in regulating their 
affairs? How much authority should 
individual trustee nations exercise 
over them? There is as yet no gen- 
eral agreement on any of these points. 

The UN Charter covers no more 
than the general plan of the trustee- 
ship system. It divides dependent 
areas into two classes—those with 
strategic military value and those 
without—and it sets up a Trusteeship 
Council to help the Security Council 
and the General Assembly work out 
problems concerning them. 

Beyond this, the Charter lays down 
just four rules. 1. The UN can super- 
vise dependent areas only if the coun- 
ties now holding them consent. 2. 
Once an area becomes a trusteeship, 
it may be run by a single nation under 
UN supervision, by several nations, or 
by the UN as a whole. 3. No trustee- 
ship plan will be adopted unless all 
countries directly concerned approve. 
4. The Security Council must pass on 


trusteeship arrangements affecting 
“strategic” areas while the Assembly 
handles those affecting areas without 
military importance. 

Within this framework, the great 
powers have very different ideas about 
trusteeships. Many significant con- 
flicts in their views have come to the 
fore since the United States announced 
its plan for trusteeships in the Pa- 
cific. 

Our government has asked for ex- 
clusive trusteeship rights among the 
islands which the old League of Na- 
tions mandated (turned over for 
supervision) to Japan after World 
War I. We are also asking for trus- 
teeships over several other islands 
which were outright Japanese posses- 
sions until that country was defeated. 

Chief among the islands Japan held 
as League of Nations mandates are 
the Marshall, Caroline, and ,Marianas 
groups. Although they include 650 
islands, not counting small islets and 
reefs, their total land area is less than 
that of Rhode Island. Their combined 
population is smaller than that of 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

In spite of their small size and popu- 
lation, these islands are tremendously 
important. Japan was quick to see 
their military value. After 1935, 
when she left the League of Nations, 
she built them up secretly as for- 
tresses for her war of aggression. 
Islands like Kwajalein in the Marshall 


(Concluded on page 6) 


Fascism in U. S. 
Being Watched 


Many Groups Create Suspicion 
And Hate, but Extent of 


Danger Questioned 


N a recent issue of THE AMERICAN 

OBSERVER there was a discussion of 
communist activities in the United 
States. This week we turn our atten- 
tion to fascism, a movement which is 
equally dangerous to American prin- 
ciples of government. 

Certain observers think there is a 
real fascist menace in this country. 
They point to organizations which are 
being formed to stir up hatred against 
certain religious, racial, and economic 
groups. They say that fascist groups 
are trying. to divide and weaken the 
country in the hopes that the Ameri- 
can people will become convinced of 
the need for a strong leader. 

Are these fears justified, or is the 
danger exaggerated? There is a dif- 
ference of opinion on this point, and 
the issue is being widely discussed. 

Some time ago, Mr. O. John Rogge 
(rhymes with foggy), a U. 8S. Justice 
Department prosecutor, made a pro- 
longed investigation of fascist activi- 
ties in Germany and in the United 
States. He came to the conclusion that, 
before and during the war, the Nazi 
government spent a great deal of 
money to influence opinion in America, 
and that it carried on its work with the 
assistance of influential American 
citizens, 

Mr. Rogge made public his conclu- 
sions and some of the facts upon which 
they were based. The Justice Depart- 
ment said that this information was 
confidential, and that Rogge had no 
right to make it public. For doing so, 
he was dismissed. 

The Justice Department did not, 
however, deny the charges which Mr. 
Rogge had made, and he has continued 
to discuss them. He argues on the 
basis of his findings that there are 
large numbers of Americans who have 
been, and still are, in sympathy with 
German fascism, and that they want 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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recently from his position in the De- 
partment of Justice because of his 
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Fascist Threat 


(Concluded from page 1) 


to extend its undesirable goals to this 
country. 

Governor Edward Martin of Penn- 
sylvania, took notice of fascist-minded 
movements and declared, “I have never 
accepted, nor will I ever accept, the 
support of those who seek to breed 
discord or strife among the American 
people. We reject as unwelcome and 
unwanted in the Republican Party 
those who spread the unwholesome and 
corrupting doctrines of hate, intoler- 
ance and bigotry, no matter which 
party banner they flaunt to disguise 
their false representations and their 
destructive motives.” 

A few months ago, Spruille Braden, 
Assistant Secretary of State, issued 
this warning: “Make no mistake, our 
great military triumph has not killed 
the ideologies of nazism and fascism, 
any more than the Prussian milita- 
rism of the Junkers was killed by our 
victory in the First World War. The 
nazi and fascist doctrines survive. 
Their adherents are simply biding 
time until, in the complacency that fol- 
lows victory, we allow them to gather 
their forces in secret once more, 
toward the. day when they may again 
renew their attempt on human lib- 
erty.” 

Just off the press is a book, The 
Plotters, by John Roy Carlson, which 
is highly praised by the New York 
Times and other respected newspapers. 
In this book Mr. Carlson, after months 
of first-hand investigation, gives facts 
about dozens of organizations with 
fascist tendencies in this country. 


Names No Key 


One cannot tell much about these 
organizations by their names. The 
titles are such as’ most Americans 
would endorse. 
organizations there frequently occur 
such words as nationalist, Christian, 
patriotic, American, Americanism, 
democratic, anti-communists, social 
justice, common man, save America, 
and Constitution. 

But when we look behind the names 
and see the activities that are going 
on and the programs that are being 
advocated, the picture is very differ- 
ent. Some of the new organizations 
with patriotic names, of course, are 
;worth while and true to American 
ideqls. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can they be called dangerous. 
Many of them, however, bear clearly 
the earmarks of fascism. 

One characteristic common to many 
of the fascist-inspired organizations 
is the preaching of hatred—hatred di- 
rected against Jews, foreigners, labor 


In the names of the. 


DRAWING FROM 


Can this happen here? 


unions, Catholics, Negroes, and other 
groups of the population. Much of 
their literature consists of sneers 
against democracy, together with the 
suggestion that, in order to correct 
our ills, we must have a “strong” gov- 
ernment and a powerful leader. 

Subversive leaders who are out to 
discredit democracy find hatred a good 
tool with which to work. They cannot 
arouse the masses and excite unin- 
formed people by telling them that 
they must devote much. time to the 
study of public problems if they are to 
deal with them wisely. That is not 
spectacular enough. They can get 
much farther with certain classes of 
people by telling them that some par- 
ticular group is responsible for their 
troubles. 

The uninformed people frequently 
can be inflamed and induced to join an 
organization if they are told that 
“Jewish bankers” control American 
business and are to blame for depres- 
sions; that Catholics are getting con- 
trol of the government; that Negroes 
are at the point of driving white peo- 
ple out of political power; that labor 
unions are wrecking the country, or 
that America is being weakened by 
cooperating with foreigners. 

Such charges make the job of sav- 
ing the country seem very simple. 
People who know little or nothing 
about the government or its problems 
feel that all they need to do is to at- 
tack and cripple the group they have 
been taught to hate, and then every- 
thing will be all right. 

There are a large number of “hate” 
organizations, and they appeal to dif- 
ferent classes of the population. For 
example, there are a number that 
work with veterans. They stir up dis- 
content among the ex-servicemen, try- 
ing to get them to act rashly instead 
of constructively to get a better deal 
in housing, jobs, and so on. The lead- 
ers of these organizations are not 
genuinely concerned with the prob- 
lems of veterans, but they are playing 
for their support. 

There are a number of organizations 
which claim to be religious in charac- 
ter. Some are anti-Catholic, and 
others are anti-Protestant. Still others 
concentrate on combating “Communist 
Jews,” and their activities are turned 
into anti-Semitic channels. 

Certain organizations which make 
a great point of fighting communism 
attach the communist label to people 
who have no connection at all with 
that party. For example, when Frank 
Sinatra starred in a film short which 
attacked intolerance, he was imme- 
diately accused by certain groups of 
being a communist, 

Businessmen are sometimes induced 
to join organizations to fight union 
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labor. Hatred in this case is directed 
against the unions. Farmers are told 
that Wall Street bankers are to blame 
for their troubles. Workers are 
brought into groups which preach 
hatred of the rich and employers. 
People who are worried over maintain- 
ing “white supremacy” are served by 
Negro-hating organizations. 

The leaders of all these groups are 
actively at work. They publish news- 
papers and magazines advocating their 
ideas. Some of them write books and, 
if possible, they get time on the radio. 

Are these various movements and 
organizations a real menace? Is there 
danger that they can organize the dis- 
contented people throughout the na- 
tion; that they can promote a disre- 
spect for and lack of confidence in 
democracy so that some time they may 
be able to seize control of the govern- 
ment? 


Some Laugh at Danger 


As we said at the beginning of the 
article, there is a difference of opinion 
on that point. Many people are in- 
clined to laugh off the danger. They 
think that the so-called “subversive” 
organizations are weak, that they are 
few in numbers, that they depend 
upon ignorant people for support, and 
that their meetings are frequently 
ridiculous affairs. Others call atten- 
tion to the fact that Hitler seemed to 
be a ridiculous figure early in his cam- 
paign for power. 





——— 





There is little danger that leaders 
in organizations such as we have de 
scribed can make much headway jp 
a period of prosperity. If there is dap. 
ger it will develop when times are 
bad, when millions of people are oy 
of employment, and are ready to tury 
to drastic measures for relief. 

In such circumstances, the people 
might turn in overwhelming numbers 
to some “leader,” who seemed to he 
strong enough to restore order in jp. 
dustry. Millions of desperate ‘people 
might be willing to exchange liberty 
for the promise of security: It is not 
certain that this would happen, byt 









- there is a possibility of it. 


If there is the smallest danger of 
such a disaster, we should be on guarg 
against it. We should be thinking 
seriously of the best means whereby 
the danger might be lessened. Here 
are a few suggestions for a program 
of true Americanism: 

1. Look behind the names of organi. 
zations. Find out who is supporting 
each one and what its program ig, 

2. Suspect an individual or’ organi. 
zation that preaches hatred against 
any religion, race, creed, or group of 
the population. Suspect all who use 
hatred as a weapon. Do more than 
merely take negative action. Talk ip 
favor of tolerance and practice it in 
all your relations with other people, 

3. Make democracy work. Help to 
solve our national and international 
problems. Support policies which are 
likely to prevent depression or ‘wars, 
Support programs of housing and re. 
reation and other policies by which a 
better America can be achieved. 

4. Support education. Remember 
that it is ignorance we have to fear, 
See that you yourself obtain a sound 
political education. Study the eco. 
nomic, social, political, and interna- 
tional problems before the nation and 
the world. Gain practice in the dis 
cussion of controversial questions, 
Use your influence to see that impor- 
tant issues are fairly and _ logically 
discussed in your classrooms. 

If all the young people of the na 
tion were to get into the habit of 
studying and discussing controversial 
issues from every point of view, sub- 
versive elements with their “crack 
pot” ideas would get nowhere. 
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Patient: “Five dollars for pulling one 
tooth? It took only about five seconds; 
you certainly earn your money easily.” 

Dentist: “Next time, I’ll pull it more 
slowly.” 


#8 


“Dad, we learned at school today that 
animals have a new fur every winter.” 

“Be quiet, your mother is in the next 
room!” 














TOBIN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Do you mind, old man? I have to catch 
a train.” 






Prospective Roomer: “This window’ 
quite small. It wouldn’t do me much 
in an emergency.” 

Landlady: “There isn’t going to bea 
emergency, mister. My terms are cash 
in advance.” 
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Husband: “Another new outfit, 
Where on earth do you think I'll get 
money to pay for it?” 

Wife: “Whatever my faults may be 
darling, I’m not inquisitive.” : 


x * * iS 


“How was it that 

your friend Dobbs.” : 
“He said that I had swindled 

of five dollars. That was too mucht 
“How much was it then?” a 


2 kk. es 3 
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The Telegram says women of Rio? 
Janeiro do not like orchids. Thet 

significantly adds: “Orchids come a dip 
a dozen down there.” The point is de 
without further ado. 


x * * 


A parrot is considered good 
because it is the only creature 
with the power of speech that is - 
to repeat just what it hears without 
trying to make a good story out of 
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Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


(The opinions quoted or summarized on. this 


page are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMER- 


(CAN OBSERVER. ) 


“Eisenhower for President,” by Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop, columnists. 


General Dwight Eisenhower stands 
a good chance of being drafted in 1948 
—as a candidate for the Presidency. 
Both Republicans and Democrats have 
an eye on popular General “Ike,” who 
is lined up with neither party at pres- 
ent, and many believe that he will not 
fnish out his four years as Army 
Chief of Staff. 

Nomination by the Republicans 
would almost certainly put Eisenhower 
in the White House. But the General 
might have a hard time winning the 
nomination if he joined forces with the 
GOP. Dewey, Taft, Bricker, and sev- 
eral other men are prepared to offer 
strong competition. 

As a Democrat, Eisenhower would 
probably have a better chance to win 
the nomination, but his prospects of 
winning the election would not be so 
favorable as if he ran on the Repub- 
lican ticket. He would have to buck 
a powerful Republican trend among 
voters. 


"We're Getting Ready for War in 
Alaska,” by William B. Arthur, 
Look. 


In this age of long-range bombers, 
the United States’ least protected 
frontier is in the north. If an enemy 
ever attacks us, he will probably strike 
from the Arctic. With this in mind, 
our Army and Navy are studying 
Arctic conditions and preparing north- 
ern defenses 

The Navy’s “Operation Frostbite” 
‘last February tested the usefulness of 
floating bases in the polar regions. In 
recent months, “Operation Iceberg” 
has been charting and studying the ice- 
filled waters north of Alaska. Mean- 
while, the Army ground forces have 
been busy with “Operation Frigid,” 
in Alaska, and “Operation Williwaw,” 
in the Aleutians. Both are experi- 
ments in the use of military equipment 
in a cold climate. The Marines are 
also maneuvering in Alaska, revising 
their landing tactics to meet. Arctic 
conditions. 

Russia’s interest in the far north 
has spurred American efforts in this 
area. Soviet experts have been study- 
ing the polar regions for years. In 
1932, a Russian ship pushed through 
the polar ice from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. This opened a “Northeast 














Passage,” skirting the top of Russia 
and Siberia. Five years later, Russian 
flyers made the pioneer trans-polar 
flight from Moscow to Vancouver, 
Washington. 

Today the Russians are building 
laboratories and experiment stations 
in the north. They are also building 
at least one big Arctic military base— 
the giant new installation at Petro- 
pavlovsk. This is located on Siberia’s 
Kamchatka Peninsula, only 490 miles 
from Attu in the Aleutians and only 
4,910 miles from Detroit’s huge fac- 
tories. 


“We Are Living in Two Centuries,” by 
Raymond B. Fosdick. New York 
Times Magazine. 


Every day brings new evidence that 
man’s scientific knowledge is still in- 
creasing rapidly. But man’s under- 
standing of social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems is lagging. It is 
tragically true that we are learning 
how to control nature before we have 
learned how to control ourselves. 

Unless we bring our understanding 
of public problems, national and inter- 
national, up to the level of our scien- 
tific skill, we will destroy ourselves. 
What we need is more concentrated 
study of human nature, of economics, 
of politics, and of foreign peoples. 
There are already numerous projects 
to promote scientific study; there 
should be even more to train people 
how to study the great national and 
world problems in a more scientific 
manner. 

It is true that more and more people 
are coming to realize the urgent need 
for wider citizenship training. But 


.we must move rapidly in this direction 


if we are to close the gap between 
technical and human understanding. 
Those Americans who are urging the 
national government to set up a large 
fund for scientific advancement should 
seek still greater amounts of money 
to promote citizenship training and 
progress. 


“How the Veto Has Been Used,” 
broadcast by Commentator Ray- 
mond Swing. 


Few people have a really clear pic- 
ture of how the veto has been used in 
the United Nations. One mistaken 
idea is that Russia is the only nation 
to use it. The record shows that while 
Russia has employed the veto 11 times, 
the United States, France, and Brit- 


GALLOWAY AND DEVANEY 


SHOULD OUR NATION place greater stress on scientific or political training? 
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‘ THE ARCTIC REGION may be a leading battlefield if there is another war. 


MAP BY JOHNSON 


This is 


why our military men are making elaborate tests of fighting equipment and tactics 


in Alaska and other parts of the area, 


ain have each used it twice. The 
United States adopted this weapon in 
preventing Albania and Outer Mon- 
golia, both under Soviet influence, 
from joining the UN. 

Another incorrect notion is that the 
Russians have used the veto oftenest 
when the UN has been discussing 
events in her zone of interest. The 
fact is that 7 of the 11 Russian vetoes 
have come up in connection with Spain 
and Greece—countries which are dis- 
tinctly outside the Russian sphere of 
influence. 

It is also claimed that Russia’s fre- 
quent use of the veto has seriously 
hampered the work of the UN. If this 
were true, it should be easy to name 
the occasions when a Russian veto 
held up the proceedings. But not 
many people can. 

Actually, the real problem is that 
the veto has been used on compar- 
atively insignificant points. It has 
not stopped action on anything vital, 
but it has wasted a good deal of time. 
What the UN needs is a new policy on 
the use of the veto—a policy which 
would keep nations from using it ex- 
cept in serious situations. 


“It Fights the White Plague,” by J.D. 
Ratcliff, This Week. 


It isn’t likely that the letters BCG 
mean anything to you. But for mil- 
lions of people they spell hope. BCG 
is & vaccine which is being used to pro- 
tect against tuberculosis. 

The white plague of TB is on the 
march again today as a result of the 
war. Dr. Louis Dublin of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company says: 
“Six years of war wiped out the gains 
of 25 years. In many countries, tuber- 
culosis has assumed epidemic propor- 
tions. This plague not only threatens 
the present generation, but menaces 
generations to come.” 

There is no time to fight the disease 
in the usual way, by providing good 
food, rest, and hospital care for the 
millions of afflicted Europeans. The 
only hope is to protect the young and 
those who are not yet sick. BCG is the 


only thing in sight which might do 
such a job. A few drops of the milky 
stuff pressed into the skin of the arm, 
acts to ward off—not cure, unfortu- 
nately—tuberculosis. 

The BCG tuberculosis vaccine is no 
wonder drug. It works in the same 
way as smallpox vaccine. Tuberculosis 
germs are treated to lessen their 
virulence. When injected into the 
human body, they are ,just strong 
enough to stimulate the growth of 
natural protective forces, but not 
strong enough to cause the disease. 
Then when the vaccinated person is 
exposed to TB, his body is strong 
enough to resist it. 





Your Vocabulary 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
word whose meaning is most nearly 
the same. Turn to page 8, column 4, 
for the correct answers. 


1. He made a terse statement. (a) 
indefinite (b) concise (c) spiteful 
(d) authoritative. 

2. She entertained the guests at 
the party with her scintillating: wit. 
(a) sparkling (b) incomparable (c) 
penetrating (d) silly. 

8. Ann was mercenary in all her 
dealings. (a) dependable (b) exact 
(c) careless (d) money-minded. 

4. There was a tacit agreement be- 
tween them. (a) one-sided (b) favor- 
able (c) unspoken (d) evil. 

5. Everyone left the meeting after 
several hours of acrimonious debate. 
(a) bitter (b) lengthy (c) noisy @ 
futile. 

6. All night long, the messages 
were dispatched with celerity. (a) 
speed (b) caution (c) regularity (d) 
anxiety. 

7. He approached with trepidation. 
(a) modesty (b) fear (c) bravery (d) 
impudence. 

8. The teacher admonished the class. 
(a) punished (b) warned (c) cor- 
rected (d) dismissed. 
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Its wingspan is 230 feet and it is 163 feet long. 
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BIGGER EVEN THAN THE B-29. This B-36 is the world’s largest land-based bomber. 


According to the Army Air Forces, 


it can fly to any inhabited region of the world and return without refueling. 


Ownership of Mines? 


Would government ownership of 
mines be a good solution of the prob- 
lem presented by unrest and strikes 
in the coal industry? 

Some Americans, even though op- 
posed to socialism in general, answer 
“ves” to this question. They think 
that if our government would take 
ownership of the mines, as the Brit- 
ish government has done, it could 
set up a program to give miners bet- 
ter living and working conditions than 
they now have. Such a program, they 
tell us, could eliminate the miners’ 
present feeling that they can improve 
their situatfon only by striking. 

Government ownership of the mines, 
it is argued, would also enable a wise 
national policy to be planned for coal 
in relation to the other fuels. The 
price of coal could be held down so 
that it would be used more widely in 
place of our dwindling oil reserves. 
The government could operate the 
mines for the benefit of the nation 
rather than for profit. 

Those who oppose permanent gov- 
ernment ownership argue that it 
would be another step in the direc- 
tion of socialism. Besides, opponents 
point out that public ownership would 
not necessarily prevent strikes. Our 
mines have been operated—though not 
owned—by the government since last 
spring, and yet a critical coal strike 
developed. Moreover, it is said, fre- 
quent strikes have occurred in govern- 
ment-owned industries in England. 

Those who oppose public ownership 
of the mines think that our best hope 
for a solution lies in new laws that 
would set up fair and orderly meth- 
ods for settling disputes in the coal 
mines and in other industries. 


Bilbo Investigated 


Our Constitution gives each house 
of Congress the right to judge the 
qualifications of its own members. 
If either house feels that a person 
elected to it by one of the states is, 
for some reason, unfit to serve as a 
congressman, it may refuse to admit 
him. This authority is seldom used. 
When Congress meets next January, 
however, we may see the use of this 
power against Senator Theodore Bilbo 
of Mississippi. 


The Senate Campaign Investigating 
Committee is studying charges that 
Bilbo’s followers, with his approval, 
kept Negroes away from the polls. 
Because Bilbo had so frequently de- 
nounced Negroes, it is generally be- 
lieved that they would have voted 
against him. Many of them have given 
sworn statements that force and 
violence were used to keep them from 
voting. Some observers say that if 
such methods had not been used, Bilbo 
would have been easily defeated in the 
election. 

Meanwhile, the Senate War Investi- 
gating Committee is checking stories 
of gifts and campaign contributions 
which Senator Bilbo is said to have 
received from companies that he 
aided in getting war contracts. 

If the Senate, on the basis of what 
these committees learn, decides that 
either of the two charges agairst 
Bilbo is true, it may vote that he 
cannot take office in the new session 
of Congress. Bilbo and his supporters 
say that the charges against him are 
untrue, and that the investigations 
will prove their falsity. 


Studying Abroad 


American colleges are crammed to 
the doors this year because so many 
veterans have taken advantage of the 
government’s offer to send them to 


TELEPHONING FROM A CAR may soon be a common practice 


school. The government foots the bill 
for instruction and gives the veteran 
a monthly income for other expenses. 

Several hundred veterans have de- 
cided that they would rather study 
abroad than at home. This arrange- 
ment is satisfactory to Uncle Sam, 
providing they attend schools and col- 
leges which have been approved by 
the Veterans Administration in Wash- 
ington. Approved schools are to be 
found all over the world—in Australia, 
China, and India, as well as in South 
America, Mexico, Canada, and many 
European countries. Ten colleges in 
Russia are approved but the Soviet 
Union has not yet admitted students. 

Many foreign colleges have special 
advantages to offer. For example, 
some of the most brilliant Jewish pro- 
fessors in Europe fled to Palestine to 
escape the Nazis and are now teaching 
there. Paris, of course, is famed as 
an art center, and former GIs are 
studying in the French capital. Vet- 
erans are taking music in Italy. One 
is learning to be a silversmith in Ice- 
land. 


Telephones for Cars 


The most recent city to get a com- 
mercial radio-telephone system for 
automobile use is New York. Very 
few people there will be able to have 
phones in their cars now, but tele- 
phone company officials expect to open 
the service soon. 

A New Yorker with a radio-tele- 
phone in his auto can call a central 
station and be connected with any 
regular home or office phone, or with 
the radio-telephone in another car. 
Likewise, from a home or office a 
person can phone to any car which is 
equipped ~ith the new device. 

Last svring the telephone company 
at St. Louis opened a similar auto- 
mobile phone service. Some other 
cities too have experimented with the 
new equipment. 


French Communist Leader 


Maurice Thorez, a leader of the 
French Communist Party, has become 
a leading political figure in France. 
Because the Communists are the 
strongest group in the new National 
Assembly, the most important branch 
of parliament, some observers are ex- 
pecting parliament to make Thorez 





ACME 


Premier of France. Others think that 
he does not have much chance to be. 
come Premier, for although the Com. 
munists outnumber other parties jp 
the Assembly, it is far short of an out. 
right majority in that body. Thorez, 
therefore, cannot be elected Premiey 
unless he gets considerable support 
from the other two major parties 
in France—the Popular Republican 
Movement and the Socialist Party, 
There is, however, one reason why 
other groups may possibly decide to 
support him. He is known for his 
willingness to compromise with others, 
and he has held constantly to the view 
that the Communists should use only 
democratic methods in their efforts to 
get control of the French government, 
There is the further safeguard that, 





HARRIS @ EWING 
MAURICE THOREZ, leader of the Com- 
munist party in France 


as premier, he could take no action 
without the consent of parliament. 
Thorez started working in the coal 
mines while still a child. At the age 
when many Americans are still in 
high school, Thorez was an active 
worker in labor unions. At the age 
of 20 he joined the Communist Party. 
Shortly after the beginning of 
World War II, Thorez disappeared 
from France. Little is known of his 
activities from then until 1943, when 


it was learned that he was in Moscow. - 


After the liberation of France, Thorez 
returned and held office in his coun- 
try’s temporary government. 
Modest and reserved, Thorez does 
not seem to take life as seriously as 
many Communist ‘leaders. He has 
been described as “one of the few 
Communists who know how to laugh.” 


Toledo’s Strike Remedy 


During the war, Toledo was fourth 
among American cities in the amount 
of production lost through industrial 
disputes. Today, such production 
losses have been cut in half. The 
average length of strikes has been re 
duced to 10 days and the damaging 
tie-ups which have hurt other cities 
have been avoided altogether. 

Toledo owes its success in curbing 
industrial strife to its ‘labor concilia- 
tion group. This northern Ohio city 
brings all its labor disputes before 4 
committee of 18 citizens—a committee 
in which labor, management, and gov- 
ernment are _ equally represented. 
These men try to settle disputes 4 
they would a family quarrel: 

They recommend peaceful settle- 
ments and try to organize public opin- 
ion in favor of a compromise. Nothing 
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js compulsory, but the system usually 
works. In fact, it has been so success- 
ful that other cities have adopted the 
Toledo plan. 


UN Inspection Issue 


Progress toward disarmament has 
peen made in the United Nations As- 
sembly. The big problem has been 
how to enforce armament reduction 
rules. Suppose a nation agrees not to 
produce atomic bombs. How are other 
nations to be sure the promise is being 
kept? 

One way would be for the United 
Nations to send inspectors into every 
country to see what is going on. Most 
nations favor some form of this plan. 
Heretofore the Russians have not been 
favorable. Their idea has been that 
they didn’t want international com- 
missions examining things in Russia. 

Now the Soviet leaders say that they 
will accept an inspection plan. This 
does not, of course, solve the armament 
limitation problems. Many disagree- 
ments remain. The United States, for 
example, wants a much stronger 
atomic control program than Russia 
has thus far supported. 

The fact that the Soviet Union 
strongly urges armament reduction, 
however, and agrees to international 
inspection, is distinctly encouraging. 
It indicates that a spirit of com- 
promise may be developing. 


Dispute Over Gas Pipelines 


The Big Inch and Little Inch pipe- 
lines from Texas to New Jersey, built 
by the government to carry petroleum 
in wartime, are now in the news as a 
result of the coal strike. Several 
natural gas companies have stated 
that, if the government would lease 
‘i the huge lines to them, they could 
shortly be piping from 50 million to 
90 million cubic feet of gas to the 
East every day. 

Gas from these pipelines, of course, 
would go only a small part of the way 


toward replacing coal. Several months 
of repair work would be necessary 
‘before the lines could together carry 
their full daily capacity of more than 
400 million cubic feet. Experts have 
estimated that even this amount would 
be enough to supply only from 3 to 10 
per cent of the fuel needs met by coal 
around New York and Philadelphia. 

Those who hope to use the great 24- 
inch and 20-inch lines for natural gas 
during the coal emergency must face 
several difficulties. Neither the heat- 
ing equipment which burns coal di- 
rectly, nor that»which burns gas made 
from coal, can be switched immedi- 
ately to the use of natural gas without 
the making of changes and adjust- 
ments. Authorities say, however, that 
adjustments would be very simple. 

Coal operators, as well as mine 
workers, naturally oppose the use of 
these pipelines. They know that if 
a number of eastern’ industries, 
schools, and hospitals successfully con- 
vert to a full or partial use of natural 
gas, they might never change back 
to coal, and the coal industry might be 
permanently injured. 


Career of John L. Lewis 


John L. Lewis has been prominent 
in national affairs since 1919, the year 
in which he became president of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 
His union, at the time, belonged to 
the American Federation of Labor 
(AFL). Mr. Lewis, in addition to 
leading the miners, played an _ influ- 
ential role in the AFL all through the 
1920’s and until 1936. 

In that year, he and certain other 
leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor broke away from that organiza- 
tion and formed the new Committee 
for Industrial Organization (name 
was later changed to Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations). The CIO be- 
came a powerful rival of the AFL. 
After it was well on its feet, Mr. 
Lewis decided to take his miners’ 





UN Agencies 


OR several months the Social, Hu- 

manitarian, and Cultural Committee 
of the United Nations General As- 
sembly has been trying to agree on 
a solution for the problem of Europe’s 
“displaced persons.” DP’s, as they are 
called, are the people who were driven 
from their homes during the war. 
Most of them now live in camps in 
the British and American occupation 
zones of Germany. 

A majority of the Social, Humani- 
-tarian, and Cultural Committee want 
to allow each refugee to decide whether 
he wishes to return to his former 
| home, or whether he desires to take 
up life in some new place. The com- 
mittee plans to set up an International 
Refugee Organization (IRO) to handle 
the details of resettling these people. 

Russia, however, does not approve 
the majority’s suggestion. Many 
DP’s are from areas now under Soviet 
Influence. The refugees fear that, be- 
cause of their anti-Communist beliefs, 
ihey will be punished if they return 
to their old homes. Russia says that 
the refugees are pro-Nazi, and are a 
danger to future peace. 

Soviet representatives on the com- 
mittee want all DP’s returned to their 
original homes regardless of their 
ee 






















union out of it and operate on an in- 
dependent basis. A short time ago, 
he and his union went back into the 
AFL. 

Lewis has, at different times, sup- 
ported both the Republicans and the 
Democrats. He favored Herbert 
Hoover at one time, and opposed 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in the election 
of 1932. Soon thereafter, however, 
he became favorable toward New Deal 
policies and very friendly with Roose- 
velt. 

In 1937, when Roosevelt opposed 
certain of Lewis’s labor demands, the 
mine chief turned against him. In 
1940 Lewis, as president of the CIO, 
urged members of that labor organiza- 
tion to vote for the Republican candi- 
date, Wendell Willkie. He threatened 
to resign as head of the CIO if Roose- 
velt were reelected, and carried out 
his threat after the election. 

Whether the position of Lewis will 
be stronger or weaker after the latest 
coal dispute is the big question of the 
day. 





at Work - - Refugee Problem 


personal wishes. The Russians say 
that they will not join the IRO unless 
this plan is followed. 

One problem ahead for the IRO, if 
it is set up, is that of finding countries 
which will admit the refugees. Na- 
tions which apparently have room for 
new settlers are reluctant to open their 
doors. Many Jewish refugees have 
wanted to go to Palestine, but they 
have been kept from doing so by the 
Arabs and the British. Canada and 
Australia, though very thinly popu- 
lated, are not anxious to accept the 
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displaced persons. A few South Amer- 
ican countries have said they would 
give homes to some refugees, and 
Brazil is already arranging to admit 
250,000 DP’s. 

In this matter, as in many others 
of international importance, most of 
the world is watching the United 
States. Other countries feel that we, 
as the wealthiest nation and. one of 
the less crowded lands should be will- 
ing to admit more immigrants than 
we now do. 

Meanwhile, our immigration laws 
prevent our accepting a large number 
of the refugees. According to our 
quota system we admit 150,000 peo- 
ple from 25 countries each year. The 
war refugees, however, are from only 
a few countries, and these nations’ 
quotas are already filled. 

The number of homeless refugees 
in Europe is not large—there are only 
slightly over a million of them. Sub- 
tracting the 250,000 Brazil has agreed 
to accept, only 750,000 remain to be 
resettled. The Social, Humanitarian, 
and Cultural Committee hopes that it 
can find a way within the next few 
weeks to aid these people. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt is our representa- 
tive on this committee. 
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GUIDING LIGHT—urgently needed at home and abroad 
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Having read your article on the drop 
in stock market prices, I was confronted 
with one question: After experiencing 
the crash of 1929 have we not devised a 
method of control to lessen the depressive 
powers of the market? 


JOAN MARCEL RUBIN, 
New London, Connecticut. 


(Editor’s note: During the 1930’s, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission was 
established to regulate conditions under 
which stocks may be sold to the public. 
Rules have been adopted to keep people 
from borrowing heavily from brokerage 
firms, as they formerly could do, for the 
purpose of investing in the stock market. 
These measures have been helpful, but 
stock prices still have a way of under- 
going violent changes from time to time.) 


* * * 


I am a Marine veteran who has re- 
turned to school. In China I saw a little 
of how Communists work. Communists 
are all right for a country that is un- 
developed, but they have to get all other 
parties out of the way. 

Our forefathers began our way of 
governing ourselves, and they did a good 
job. Why can’t we do the same? Com- 
munism would only ruin our country. 
Now everybody has a right to.a good edu- 
cation, to freedom of speech, of press, and 
of religion. Communism would take 
these rights away from us, and it 
wouldn’t give us anything we can’t other- 
wise have. 

For my part, I hope communism is so 
far off in this country that nobody can 


see it. 
ROGER LANCY, 
Madison, Maine. 


* * * 


I wonder whether Professor Piccard, 
who is planning to descend six miles 
under the surface of the ocean, has con- 
sidered the tremendous pressure at such 
adepth. Sea water weighs 64 pounds per 
cubic foot. Six miles of it would ac- 
cumulate a pressure of 1,064 tons per 
square foot. If the bathysphere were 
seven feet in diameter, it would have 
an area of 180 square feet and a total 
pressure of 191,000 tons pushing against 


it. : 

I think it will take an engineering 
miracle to construct walls strong enough 
to resist such a pressure, let alone to put 
any kind of a window in. If Professor 
Piccard couldn’t see out, what good 
would the descent do? I think he has 
a real problem. 


LINCOLN VAN SICKEL, 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. 


(Editor’s note: We hope you don’t mind 
our having given the figures in round 
numbers in order to make them less 
complicated for readers. We are quite 
certain that Professor Piccard has con- 
sidered the problem you pose, but whether 
he can master it is a question for which 
we shall have to await the answer.) 
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anas) under United Nations trusteeship. 


Trusteeships 


(Concluded from page 1) 


group, Truk in the Carolines, and 
Saipan in the Marianas became strate- 
gic bases for the control of the Pa- 
cific. 

The strictly Japanese islands we 
want are the two little chains south 
of Japan proper—the Ryukyus, where 
Okinawa is located, and the Bonins, 
site of Iwo Jima.- Like the mandates, 
these islands are strategically valuable 
but otherwise almost worthless. Al- 
though some of the Ryukyus and 
Bonins are bigger and more densely 
populated than the islands of the man- 
dated groups, they too are largely 
without resources. 

The United States wants exclusive 
control ever these islands under the 
' trusteeship system. We want to 
fortify tliem and to be able to keep 
other nations out for “security rea- 
sons.” We would even like to bar for- 
eign planes from flying over them. 
We would make reports to the UN 
Trusteeship Councii on how the is- 
lands were being governed, but our 
military activities would be secret. 

In effect, of course, we would really 
own the islands under our plan. This 
would give us a tremendous strategic 
advantage. It would mean American 
control of the Pacific to Asia’s very 
doorstep. Our West Coast would be 
well protected. Moreover, we would 
be in a position to make our influence 
felt from Siberia to Australia. 

There are two big reasons why our 
government feels justified in asking 


} 


for control of the formerly Japanese- 
held Pacific islands. The first—and 
most urgent—reason is that “we need 
them for our own defense.” Japan 
taught us a bitter lesson when we were 
not adequately protected in the Pa- 
cific. We do not intend to risk future 
Pearl Harbors. 

Furthermore, it is argued, our posi- 
tion in the UN has given us special 
responsibilities for safeguarding the 
peace. It is up to us, along with the 
other large United Nations, to make 
sure no aggressive power rises again 
in the Orient. 


Winning Was Costly 


The second reason why American 
leaders feel that this country should 
hold the Pacific islands is that Ameri- 
can forces spent so much blood and 
treasure to win them. Almost every 
island we took during the war came 
into our possession at terrible cost. 
There were some 47,000 battle casual- 
ties on our side in the taking of 
Okinawa alone. Twenty thousand Ma- 
rines fell in the battle of Iwo. The 
battles of Saipan and Tinian cost 
18,000 American casualties. 

Besides our human investment, we 
poured money and equipment on a 
huge scale into the Pacific islands dur- 
ing the war. With great effort and 
expense, we built bases all over the 
Pacific. We feel that it is only right 
that American forces keep and use 
these installations, 

The other big nations do not see it 
this way. Russia has serious objec- 
tions to our plan for Pacific trustee- 
ships. She feels that American bases 
blanketing the Pacific would be a 





PRESS ASSOCIATION 


THE UNITED STATES has offered to put former Japanese mandated islands in the Pacifie (the Marshalls, Carolines, and Mari- 


We want, however, to reserve the right to bar UN inspection of the islands at any time. 


threat to her security. They would 
put our forces within striking dis- 
tance of her Siberian shores. 

Russia is also afraid that if the 
United States held so much power in 
the Pacific, American leaders might be 
tempted to extend their influence too 
far in Asia. The Russians have always 
disapproved of widespread American 
activity in China, believing that it was 
designed to offset their influence. 
They fear that we might try to domi- 
nate eastern Asia at their expense. 

The Russians also emphasize the 
fact that their country is a Pacific 
power just as the United States is. 
Shouldn’t that entitle them to a share 
in the control of the Pacific islands? 
After all, they argue, Russia has just 
as much responsibility for the peace 
and welfare of Asia as the United 
States has—-perhaps more. 

Other nations have their own objec- 
tions to the American trusteeship pro- 
posal. Some have said that we are 
threatening the whole future of the 
UN by insisting that we should con- 
trol the old Japanese islands without 
interference from outside. 

It is argued that if we refuse to let 
the United Nations handle this area 
cooperatively, other countries will fol- 
low our example elsewhere. Britain 
will be encouraged to hang on to the 
dependent areas she controls, and Rus- 


sia will demand exclusive trusteeships 


of her own. 

In the end, it is said, no country 
will be willing to entrust its depend- 
ent areas to the UN. Instead of inter- 
national cooperation to police strate- 
gic parts of the world and help back- 
ward peoples advance toward self-gov- 





‘ over trusteeship so far. 
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ernment, there will be a return to em. 
pires. Each country will take ajj it 
can and try to keep other nations out, 

This cannot help but lead to an 
atmosphere of suspicion in every 
corner of the globe, continues the argy. 
ment. There will be a race to secure 
bases and far-flung defense outposts, 
Rifts between the great powers will 
deepen. Eventually, there ig bound 
to be war. 

These are the main considerations 
which have shaped the controvery 
Even 
the Security Council will make a deei. 
sion on the American demand for eg. 
clusive trusteeship controls in the Py 
cific, but there may be a sharp strug. 
gle before the matter is settled, 

Of course, any one of the big powers, 
as things now stand, can tie up the 
proceedings by using the veto. 
as we have said, any nation which jg 
directly concerned with a dependent 
area must give its permission before 
a trusteeship plan can be adopted, 


Want to Drop Veto 


The leaders of certain nations in the 
UN are urging that the voting rule 
on trusteeship matters be changed go 
that no one nation can block action, 
It is said that these issues should be 
decided by a two-thirds majority vote 
of the Security Council members, 

The United States appears to be in 
favor of this plan, but at the same 
time it is hinted by certain of our, 
Officials that if the Council does not 
support our trusteeship proposal for 
the Pacific islands, we shall try t 
keep these areas on the grounds that 
they belong to us because we won them 
by conquest. Some Americans believe 













that we would have the right to d 
this, while others insist that if we 
agree to the two-thirds rule, we must 
accept the Security Council’s decisions 
if we expect other nations to do so, 

Once the future of the Pacific ie 
lands has been settled, the other big 
trusteeship questions will come up. 
What about Palestine, trouble spot of 
the Middle East, which Britain holds 
as a League of Nations mandate? 
What about Italy’s African empire? 
What about the hundreds of small 
strategic islands scattered through the 
world’s oceans? 

There will be special interests in 
conflicty over the settlement of each 
of these issues. But many people fed 
that the outcome of the present co» 
troversy over Japan’s Pacific holdings 
will set the pattern for trusteeships 
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“Trusteeship and Colonies,” by Ralph 
Bunche, New Republic, October 28, 194 
Description of the trusteeship syste 
outlined by the United Nations Charte 

“Choice in the Pacific,” by Walte 
Lippmann, Forum, April 1946. Disclt 
sion of our diplomatic problems in 
Pacific, particularly those involvilf: 
island trusteeship. 











Fascism in U. S. 






“The Plotters,” by John Rey Cone 
(New York: Dutton. $3.50). A new 
on the activities and methods of 
fascist groups in this gpuntey., : 
recommended by New York Times 
other reliable journals. 

“Thunderhead,” Time, November i 
1946. An account of the orgal x 
and recent activities of a new 
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fascist movement—the “penevolent 
patriotic” society of Columbians. . 
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Historical 
Backgrounds 
By David S. Muzzey 

















HE American people have not al- 

ways enjoyed freedom of the press. 
During the colonial period of our his- 
tory, newspaper editors were some- 
times thrown into jail for printing ar- 
tices criticizing the government. 

In 1722, for example, Benjamin 
Franklin’s brother, James, was ar- 
rested for publishing an article criti- 
cizing the King of England. A few 
years later, John Peter Zenger, owner 
of the New York Weekly Journal, was 
arrested for criticizing the colonial 
authorities. During his trial, however, 
Jenger was acquitted of the charges 
prought against him and a victory for 
freedom of the press was won. This 
trial was of great importance during 
the years which followed because news- 
papers and pamphlets, such as Thomas 
Paine’s Common Sense, were widely 
used by the colonists to express ideas 
of resistance to English rule. 

After independence was won, free- 
dom of the press was guaranteed by 
the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. This amendment was part of the 
“Bill of Rights” adopted in 1791. But 
newspaper editors were still not com- 
pletely protected in their right to ex- 
press their opinions in print. In 1798, 
when feelings ran high because of cur 
strained relations with France, the Se- 
dition Act was passed to curb all criti- 
cisms of the President and Congress. 

Many lawyers considered this Act 
unconstitutional, and it was soon re- 
pealed. President Jefferson, when he 
took office in 1801, pardoned all per- 
sons who had been imprisoned under it. 

Although this attempt by Congress 
to limit freedom of the press was de- 
feated, the battle for a free press was 
not yet completely won. During the 
controversy over slavery, strong feel- 
ings were aroused in the North and 
South. Newspaper editors who dis- 
agreed with the majority viewpoint in 
either of these sec- 
tions were fearful 
of expressing their 
opinions. The few 
who did were 
threatened with, or 
actually subjected 
to, violence. 

In recent years, 
.. there has been no 

’ "#6. serious attempt to 
David S. Muzzey restrict the free- 
dom of our newspapers by legislative 
action. From time to time, however, 
People in various communities use un- 
fair or violent tactics in the effort to 
punish newspaper reporters or editors 
who have published something they 
do not like. Also, owners of news- 
papers often do not permit their re- 
Porters to print essential facts and 
conflicting opinions in controversial 
issues. Democracy is weakened when 
curbs are placed upon the press. 

Freedom of the press, however, does 
not mean that an editor or publisher 
may print anything he wishes. He 
May not advocate the overthrow of our 
government by violence, for example. 
in time’ of war he may not publish 
information which will aid the enemy. 

€ May not say untrue and damaging 

&s about a person without danger 
of punishment for libel. Such restric- 

are necessary and are not looked 
_ §pon as violations of press freedom. 
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A career in dentistry 


A Future Career - - Dentistry 


HE field of dentistry holds forth 

promising prospects for both young 
men and women. While there are not 
many women dentists at the present 
time, the number is increasing. 

In normal times the average income 
in the dental profession is higher than 
in the medical field, the cost and length 
of training are not so great, the hours 
of work are more regular, and the field 
is less crowded. 

In order to enter this profession, 
one must be a thorough student, both 
in school and throughout his career. 
A first-rate dentist must keep up with 
the latest developments by continuous 
reading and studying. It is also neces- 
sary to have mechanical ability, since 
much of the work demards this type 
of skill. A good personality is an ad- 
ditional asset. 

Those who decide to enter the field 
should take such subjects as physics, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, physiology, 
gnd Latin in high school. This must 
be followed by a two-year pre-dental 
course in college, after which one is 
prepared to enroll in a dental school. 
Tuition and laboratory fees for the 
entire four-year course vary from 
about $600 in state universities to 
over $2,000 in private schools. 

For the general dentist, a four-year 
course is sufficient, but those who plan 
to specialize in straightening teeth, 
in dental surgery, or in some other 
branch of dentistry must spend an 
additional year or two taking post- 
graduate courses. 

After graduating from dental school 


‘and passing the required state exami- 


nations, newcomers in this field are 
ready to begin their practice. They 
may either set up their own practice, 
become assistants to established den- 
tists, or obtain positions with public 
health organizations. Since it costs 
at least two or three thousand dollars 
to open an office, many young dentists 
work for others until they store up 
some capital. They also profit by 
working with an experienced dentist. 

An assistant in the office of an es- 
tablished dentist may expect to earn 
from $35 to $50 a week. A survey 
made a short time before we entered 
World War II indicated that the aver- 
age dentist who has his own office 
earns $2,995 a year during his first 
four years of. practice; about $4,712 
annually during the next five years; 
and about $5,813 annually during the 
next five years. ; 

These figures are only averages, 


and do not give a picture of the ex- 
tremely high or the more modest in- 
comes which are earned. They also 
do not take into account the inflated 
incomés of dentists in private practice 
during the present period. 

While many of the dentist’s tasks 
are routine and monotonous, and re- 
quire him to stand on his, feet long 
hours each day, he also enjoys many 
advantages, including the fact that his 
hours are much more regular than 


» those of a doctor. 





Difficult Chinese 


The Chinese language is a very dif- 
ficult one. It is not one language, but 
two: a spoken language and a written 
one. The spoken language is an as- 
sortment of sounds, just as English is. 
But while written English is a system 
for expressing spoken sounds by means 
of letters, written Chinese has no let- 
ters, and is not concerned with sounds. 
It consists of signs or characters. 

Written Chinese is very, véry old. 
It began at a time when man had no 
alphabet and “wrote” by drawing pic- 
tures of objects, the way American 
Indians used to do. As time went by, 
the pictures gradually changed, but 
many of the characters still resemble 
the objects they represent. 

When you compare such a language 
with our own, you realize at once how 
hard it is to master. We memorize 
26 letters and then learn to put the 
letters together to spell the sounds 
of our words. But the Chinese stu- 
dent must memorize a character for 
every word. 

To read a Chinese newspaper, you 
would have to know at least 3,000 
characters. To go to college, you 
would have to be able to read and 
write several times that many. Mem- 
orizing these characters requires so 
much time that Chinese’ college stu- 
dents do not have enough time for 
other important subjects. Most Chi- 
nese people never learn to read and 
write. The difficulty of using the writ- 
ten language has long interfered with 
China’s progress. 

Some years ago it was suggested 
that Chinese sounds be spelled with 
letters so that the written language 
and the spoken one should be the 
same. Little attention was paid to 
this plan, but more recently efforts 
have been made to simplify the lan- 
guage. 
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HEN the battle over OPA was 
waged some months ago, most 
labor unions were for government 
price controls and most businessmen 
were against them. Later, when the 
coal strike broke out, controlling ac- 
tion by the government looked differ- 
ent to both groups. Business groups 
clamored for the government to step 
in and force the miners back to the 
pits, while workers said the govern- 
ment had no right to act against them. 
When cattle raisers, meat packers, 
cotton manufacturers, and other pro- 
ducers withheld their products in pro- 
test against price ceilings, business 
groups defended them. Workers, on 
the other hand, said they were sabo- 
taging the national welfare. More 
recently, when the miners withheld 
coal from the nation’s economic life, 
viewpoints were exactly reversed. 
Business groups attacked the strike 
as a form of national sabotage, while 
labor defended the strikers. 

New examples of this kind of in- 
consistency are always cropping up. 
It is true that there are many people 
who, without thinking first of their 
own selfish interests, decide whether 
action taken by the government or 
by private groups is good or bad. There 
are many others, however, who decide 
such matters according to the way 
they themselves will be affected. 

When govern- 
ment control, for 
example, hits the 
other fellow, they 
are all for it. When 
it hits them, it 
becomes an_ evil. 
When somebody 
else. disrupts the 
nation’s affairs, it 
is a crime. When 
it is to their inter- 
est to do so, it is perfectly justified. 

The straight thinker steers clear of 
such inconsistencies. He tries to look 
at national issues as a citizen first 
and the representative of special in- 
terests second. He never demands 
that the rules of the game be altered 
for his benefit. He is consistent in 
opposing or favoring government ac- 
tion under similar circumstances, 
whatever the consequences may be to 
himself.’ He isn’t constantly switch- 
ing back and forth to his own ad- 
vantage. 

Moreover, if the patriotic citizen be- 
lieves the nation’s welfare demands 
sacrifices for other people, he is ready 
to make the same sacrifices himself. 
He does not follow this policy solely 
in the interests of fairness. An 
equally compelling reason is that he 
knows that a policy which is good for 
the nation is, in the long run, good 
for him too, even though it may bring 
temporary disadvantages. 





Clay Coes = 





This headline appeared in a recent 
issue of the New York Times: “Wash- 
ington Observers Foresee Coopera- 
tion.” It meant cooperation between 
Democrats and Republicans who now 
have divided control over the govern- 
ment. On the same day, this headline 
appeared in the New York Herald- 
Tribune: “Idea of Bi-partisan Coop- 
eration in Congress Held Mostly Talk.” 
This is another example of the need 
for reading more than one newspaper. 
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THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES, soon to become independent, stretch over an area greater in width than the United States 


Duteh East Indies Plan Self-Rule 


Chain of Islands Will Form a “‘United States of Indonesia” 


HE wealthy islands, formerly 

known as the Netherlands East 
Indies, will soon become the self-gov- 
erning nation of Indonesia. Its rela- 
tionship with the Netherlands will be 
similar to that between Great Britain 
and her dominions, such as Canada. 
The new nation will be practically in- 
dependent, but will cooperate with the 
Dutch government in handling its for- 
eign affairs. The Dutch will also con- 
tinue to have certain business privi- 
leges in the islands. 

Independence for the East Indies 
comes at the end of a long and bitter 
struggle. The Dutch, have wanted to 
hold this rich area as a colony. The 
Indonesians, on the other hand, have 
wanted to be free, not only to rule 
themselves, but also to enjoy the bene- 
fits of their great wealth. 

During the war, the islands were 
occupied by the Japanese, and at the 
close of the war the Dutch asked for 
help from British troops. They wanted 
aid in getting the Japanese to surren- 
der, and in protecting Dutch property 
from the Indonesians. The presence 

- of British forces in the islands re- 
sulted in large-scale fighting, as well 
as in further bitterness between the 
Indonesians and the Dutch. Mean- 
while, however, leaders of the two 
sides worked together on plans for 
giving the islands their independence. 

The arrangement finally agreed 
upon calls for three states within the 
“United States of Indonesia.” Java, 
Sumatra, and several smaller islands 
make up one state; Dutch Borneo, an 
island almost as large as France, is to 
be a second state; and the islands 
from Celebes to Dutch New Guinea 
make up the third division. These 
three states will be in control of their 
local affairs, and will handle larger 
problems of common concern through 
a federal government. 

This new plan will take effect on 
January 1, 1949, but during the inter- 
vening period Indonesia and _ the 
Netherlands will act as equal partners 
in all matters relating to the islands. 

The Netherlands East Indies are 
the “Spice Islands” for which Colum- 
bus was searching when he discov- 
ered America. After later explorers 
found the islands, Portugal, England, 
and Holland fought to gain control of 
them. The Dutch won, with British 


aid, and have held the islands as a 
colony since the middle of the 17th 
century. 

The East Indies stretch eastward 
frorn the southeast coast of Asia for 
3,000 miles. The Dutch-controlled is- 
lands in this chain have an area one- 
fourth that of the United States, and 
hold a population of 72 million, about 
half our population. . 

Steep volcanic ridges, running 
through the islands, have in the past 
laid down a heavy flow of lava, and 
have given the islands one of the most 
fertile soils in the world. The soil, the 
tropical climate, and the abundant 
rainfall combine to make the area un- 
usually productive. Three crops of 
rice in a single year are normal. 

The people of Indonesia are, for the 
most part, of the Malay branch of the 
Mongoloid race. They are related to 
the people of the Philippines, Malaya, 
and southern Siam. They have brown 
eyes, brown skin, coarse black hair, 
and delicate bones. 

A primitive race, the fuzzy-haired 
Papuans, is found on New Guinea. 
Scattered throughout the islands are 
more than a million Chinese, and 
about a quarter of a million Euro- 
peans. , 

The East Indies have been a great 
source of wealth for the Netherlands. 
Centuries ago the cinnamon, nutmeg, 
and other spices found in the region 
lured Europeans to search out the is- 
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lands. Today, although 80 percent of 
the world’s pepper still comes from 
this area, spices are only a small part 
of the great natural treasure. 

The Netherlands East Indies, before 
the war, produced 40 per cent of the 
world’s rubber. They provided 90 per 
cent of the quinine, 70 per cent of the 
kapok (for mattresses), a third of the 
copra (dried coconut for soaps and 
fats), a third of the fiber for cord and 
twine, and a fifth of the world’s palm 
oil (also for soaps). They ranked sec- 
ond in world production of tin, and 
third in production of sugar. The is- 
lands also export large quantities of 
oil, tea, coffee, tobacco, and teakwood. 

The Dutch exploited these riches 
without sufficient thought for the wel- 
fare of the natives. As a result, most 
Indonesians still live in poverty. Their 
sanitation and health facilities are 
very poor. Only 10 per cent of the 
islanders can read and write. The 
Dutch claim that they have tried hard 
to educate the people and improve their 
living standards, but the Indonesians 
point to the fact that the Filipinos, to 
whom they are related, have made far 
greater educational and economic prog- 
ress than they have. 

Socially the Indonesians have been 
treated as inferiors, although their 
music, dancing,-and handicrafts mark 
one of the most highly developed cul- 
tures in the world. Western superi- 
ority has been carefully impressed on 
them “to keep them in their place.” 

Up to the present time there has 
not been much industrial development 
in the ,islands. Instead the natives 
have worked on small farms, or on the 
Dutch plantations. The raw materials 
they have produced have been exported 
to other countries. 

This exploitation has embittered the 
Indonesians against the Dutch. Even 
with independence guaranteed them, 
the native leaders who have dealt with 
the Dutch are afraid they will not be 
able to win the support of the more 
extreme Indonesians. The extremists 
want to make a complete break with 
the Netherlands. 

The Dutch, however, seem sincere 
in their desire to make up for past 
mistakes. In view of this fact, mod- 
erate Indonesians believe their new 
country can progress more rapidly 
with Dutch aid than it could alone. 











































































[Study Guide] | 


Fascist Activities 


1. What government official, after 
making a survey of fascist activities jp 
this country, reported some of his find. 
ings and then was dismissed from hig 
public post? 


2. When people wish to stir up dig. 
content against our government, why do 
they so often try to incite hatred againg 
certain classes of the population? 


3. What are some of the groups againgt 
which hate campaigns are being gay. 
ried on? 


4. When people say that a “st 
leader” should be placed in charge of the 
government, why should their motiy 
be suspected? : j 


5. How can we tell whether an op 
ganization is really patriotic or fascigt 
in its nature and activities, 





6. What are some of the means by 
which subversive, un-American, ay 
democratic forces can be combated? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think fascism is a reg} 
danger in this country or is it a weak 
and powerless movement which ¢ap 
safely be ignored? Give reasons fop 
your answer. 


_2. In your opinion, are the Constity. 
tion, the government, and the American H 
way of life in greater danger from ‘ 
communism or from fascism? i 


Trusteeship Program ) 


1. Under what two major headi 
does the United Nations Charter classify 
dependent areas? 


2. About how many people inhabit the 
world’s dependent areas? 


3. What does the UN Charter say 
about who shall run trusteeships? 


4, What groups of Pacific islands dogg 
the United States want to control under 


the trusteeship program? 


5. What type of control has our gow 
ernment asked for, and what argumen 
does it use to support its position? E 


6. Why does Russia object to on 
trusteeship plan for the Pacific islands? 


7. What other objections have bee 
raised in connection with our plan? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think it is a good idea t 
let single nations administer trustee 
ships, or do you think groups of nations 
should handle them? Why? 


2. How do you think other nations 
would react if the American trusteeship 
plan went into effect? Do you favor @® 
oppose this plan? Give your reasons, 


Miscellaneous 


1. True or false: If the Big Inch and) 
Little Inch pipelines to the East weit 
operating at full capacity, this section 
the country would no longer need coah 


2. Is there any prospect that autome 
bile-telephones will ever be in common) 
use? ie 

3. On the basis of your present init 
mation, would you favor or oppose perma 
nent government ownership of the 
tion’s coal mines? 


4. Who is Maurice Thorez? 
5. Why may it be said that Johny 
Lewis has frequently changed his PO 
tion in labor and political matters? @ 


6. Why is an investigation being ml 
of Senator Bilbo of Mississippi? 


7. What is Russia’s present attit 
toward UN inspection of armaments 
cluding the atomic bomb, in all nat 


8. What is the Toledo plan of 4 al 
with industrial disputes? § 





Pronunciations 


Bonins—bo’ nins 

Kwajalein—kwah’ jah layn 
Ryukyu—rew que (ew as in mew) 
Saipan—sigh pahn’ 





Answers to Vocabulary 

1. (b) concise; 2. (a) spa 
83. (d) money-minded; 4. (@ 
spoken; 5. (a) bitter; 6. (a) 
7. (b) fear; 8. (b) warned. 












